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00 Wings, Wings, glad and free, 
Ay- Out. of your shell come flying! 
Wings, wings, bring to me, 
Life and Love undying! 
Wings, wings, soft and white, K: 
Through the sweet air gliding, 4 
a Jn a shell out of sight | 
as Why have you been hiding? 
Little girl, 
Little boy, 
It is well 
Uf this shell, 
Be of yours the token; 
at _ or, like me, 
on You ll be free, 
ren 


When your shell is broken. 
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IN GOD We Live, = 


We Move, 


We Have our Being. 


What are you real sure you have? 
“ Life.” 
What are you real sure you do? 
Move.” 
What are you real sure you are? 
“Being.” 
Answers all correct. Now please 
state,— Where you live? 
“In God.” 
Where you move? 
“In God.” 
Where you “be.” 
“In God.” 
What then is God? 
You can’t tell? 


Are you like those people Paul 
spoke these words to, who had an 
altar erected to— 

“The Unknown God? 

What we don’t know, we call un- 
known. But what hinders your 
knowing about This that is all-you- 
are-sure-of about yourself? 

You don’t know? 

Yes you do, little children, for you 
always behold your oneness with 
your “Father in heaven” when you 
are true to what you know in your- 
selves. 

When you try to believe that you 


can be separated from your God by 
time and space, you are trying to 
erect an altar to “the unknown God.” 
But when you just simply know that 
your God is all the “stock in trade” 
your life has, then you will trust Him 
perfectly and not be running after 
strange and unknown gods. 

You will never be wondering where 
your health and strength and abun- 
dant supply are coming from. 

You will know they belong to the 
fulness of God and “In Him we live 
and move and have our being.” 

“World-without-end.” 
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"Little Children Love 


One Another” 


Justified of Fer 


Yr: 
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Three-in- One. 


For Wee Wisdom. 
O, little Thought, in garb of love, 
Fly swiftly forth like Noah’s dove, 
Nor slack thy speed, nor fold thy wings, 
Till thou canst rest where thoughts are 
things. 
O, little Word, the flower thou art 
Of little Thought, yet not apart— 
Thy mission is to that fair land, 


Where Thought and Word together 
stand. 


And little Deed, the dagé art thou; 
Of bud and blossom from the bough 


Of Eden-tree, whose spreading shade - 


Shelters all creatures He hath made. 
—L. G. W. 


Wee Wisdom's Way. 


7 

Dr. Good was here to-day—he’s papa’s 
preacher—he wanted to see Ned, so Aunt 
Joy called us all into the parlor. 

.Dr. Good’s so slim and straight, and his 
voice is so s-l-i-m and s-t-r-a-i-g-h-t, und he 
talks so much about the narrow, 
‘s-t-r-a-i-g-h-t way,’ you always feel’s if 
he’s the only one straight and slim enough 
for it. He said, “E-d-w-a-r-d, I hear you 
have had a very m-i-r-a-c-u-l-o-u-s cure and 
have come to see if it is true.” 

Ned showed him how true it was by 
walking across the floor and then standing 
in front of him and straightening himself 
up to show how strong and well he was. 
And I tell you, he looked grand! 

Dr. Good looked at him and then took 
off his glasses and wiped ’em—he always 
does that when he don’t know what to say 
—then he said: “Well, E-d-w-a-r-d, they 


say you were cured without any external 
means.” 


“Yes,” said Ned; “God did it.” 
“Certainly, my child, but we recognize 


that God works through means, do we 
not?” 

“T ’spose that’s the way most folks think, 
but you see, they worked eight years with 
‘means,’ and God didn’t seem to work 
through ’em at all. Leastwise, I didn’t 
get well. But soon’s I tried God without 
’em, you see, He showed He could do best 
alone.” 

Dr. Good actually drew his voice up 
quick and said: “Child, do you realize what 
you say?” 

“O, yes!” said Ned, “It’s in the First 
Commandment—having one God and trust- 
ing Him for everything just like Jesus did. 
That’s what'll fetch it every time.” 

Dr. Good wiped his glasses a long time, 
and I thought Aunt Joy smiled. At last 
Dr. Good said: “E-d-w-a-r-d, I am glad 
you trust God, but I must warn you 
against irreverence; we must not use His 
holy name lightly.” 

“Oh,” said Ned. ‘‘You don’t think Jesus 
Christ was irreverent, do you? Jesus was 
always talking about him that way—and 
He called Him his Father.” 

“You must not forget E-d-w-a-r-d, that 
Jesus Christ was His well-beioved Son, and 
we should approach God through His 
Son, for everything is promised us for 
Christ’s sake,” said Dr. Good. 

“That’s just what I did,” said Ned. You 
know Jesus said we must ail call God our 
Father, and that he loved one just as well 
as another. Well, you see, when I really 
saw that I was His Son as well as Jesus, I 
felt so glad, for I knew then He’d do just 
as much for me, if ’'d give him a chance. 
So I believed in ’im—just like Jesus did; 
and sure enough I called Him, ‘Father!’ 
that way; and told Him I wanted to be 
cured. Oh, I can’t tell you how it was, but 
I knew how then—and ever since, I feel 
*im in everything. And you see, He did 
cure me.” 

I never saw Dr. Good not sit still before. 
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He wiped his glasses and looked at his 
watch and took out his pencil, then he said: 
“E-d-w-a-r-d is it possible you consider 
yourself equal with Jesus Christ?” 

He made me feel cold when he said that 
but Ned didn’t seem to notice it at all; He 
just said: 

“T don’t seem to think of it that way. I 
just seem to know that God is the Father 
of the true Me, and since I know it, that 
part of me seems to grow so fast it crowds 
out the old-’fraid-sick parts, and 1 don’t 
feel a bit like I used to. Don’t you think 
that’s putting on Christ?” 

Dr. Good seemed to think someway Ned 
was too familiar with God, and said some- 
thing about the Adversary’s being so cun- 
ning and ready to deceive us into believing 
strange things. 

Grace’s eyes just blazed and she walked 
up to Dr. Good and asked him if he didn’t 
b’lieve God was everywhere. 

He said: “Why, of course! little one.” 

“Then can’t he keep the ’Sara off?’ 

“The adversary, do you mean?” 

“Yes,” said Grace. “If he’s everwhere 
what you ’fraid of?” 

“Afraid of displeasing Him. Are you 
not afraid of displeasing God?” 

“No,” said Grace. “God’s love. Don’t 
you know God’s love, Dr. Good?” 

“Yes, God is love; but my Bible says 
‘He is angry with the wicked every day.’” 

“Well, your Bible’s made a’stake—’cause 
ours says God’s love,” said Grace. 

“Do you believe God loves evil, little 
one?” 

“Don’t fink he knows ’bout it,” said 
Grace. 

“Don’t know about evil? Who teaches 
you such strange doctrine?” 

“Oh, I teached it|to? my ’chef, ’cause 
when I love, I just can’t be mad or see bad 
in folks. So if God’s all the time love, 
how’s he going to be badder than we?” 

Dr. Good turned real red and shook his 
head and said if we’d all come to Sunday 
morning service he’d tell us all about “The 
Divine Plan.” 

Then he told Aunt_Joy to send us out, as 
he wisked to see her a little while alone. 

Aunt Joy’s eyes twinkled, when she said, 
“Go and playfnow.” 

T’'d liked to heard what they said: cause 
he told papa that, Mrs. Gray (that’s Aunt 


Joy) was one of the most shocking persons 
to quote Scripture he ever heard, and us 
children had imbibed such ideas of God he 
was just sure something terrible would 
overtake us. 

Aunt Joy just laughed and said: “If 
what Paul says be true, we are compelled 
to be familiar with God.—For in Him we 
live and move and have our being,—and 
can’t help ourselves. 

We had another visitor to-day—old Dr. 
May. He’s the doctor papa has when 
somebody’s awfully sick—’cause everybody 
says he’s wicked and don’t believe in God. 

Dr. May wanted to see about Ned’s get- 
ting well, too, so we all went into the 
parlor again. 

If Di. May is wicked, he always looks 
happy and makes you feel good. 

When he saw Ned walk and examined 
him all over and found him all well, he 
wanted Ned to tell him all about it. So 
Ned did. 

I think there was ’most tears in his eyes 
when Ned got through. 

“Well, my boy, it is a wonderful] cure, no 
one can dispute that. I’ve known all about 
you ever since the sickness that left you a 
cripple and I know we have all tried in 
every way we knew to help you out of 
it, but to no purpose. Now you are cured, 
by what agency, is beyond my range of 
study,—call it God if that pleases you. 
But don’t you think,” he asked smiling, 
“that you’re making Him a little more 
practical than the good folk allow now-a- 
day? You know God hasn’t done anything 
for the last thousand years according to 
official doctrine.” 

Grace got so close up to Dr. May and 
looked so earnestly at him that he caught 
her up and asked what her wise little head 
thought about it. 

“Does you fink God is dead?” asked 
Grace. 


“Well, to be honest with you little one, I 
have serious doubts about his ever living,” 
said Dr. May. 


“Then who makes fings?”’ 

“Why they just grow, don’t they?” 

“Yes, but what grows em?” asked Grace. 

“Why, Mother Nature, of course, you 
little interrogation point,” said Dr. May, 
laughing at her sober face. 
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“I never heard of her tofore. Is she 
God’s wife, Aunt Joy?” asked Grace. 

Aunt Joy said she guessed we might as 
well call her Mother-God and then we 
could better teach the doctor who Father- 
God is. 

Then Dr. May laughed and said Aunt 
Joy was bound to help Grace get the best 
of him. 

Grace clapped her hands and laughed. 
“*Course, Dr. May, if you’ve got a mother 
you must have a father. Don’t you see?” 
said Grace, triumphantly. 

“Why people mostly have fathers, but 
my father’s dead, see?” said Dr. May, ’tend- 
ing he didn’t understand what Grace meant. 

“I don’t mean ’im, he’s your papa. I 
mean the Father who finks you and loves 
you all the time.” 

“You're too deep for me now. A Father 
who thinks me and lovesme. Don’t I think 
myself and don’t all sweet little girls like 
you love me?” 

“Yes, but your Father God’s all fink and 
all love and He’s ever ’ere. Heis.” 

Then Dr. May asked Grace if she didn’t 
think it would keep Him pretty busy get- 
iing round. 

Grace looked kind o’ puzzled and then 
said: “Oh, you see, He’s like the air and 
sunshine, He’s just there ’ithout goin’.” 

The doctor laughed and said: “If that’s 
the case, we’re all provided for in your 
God-philosophy, ‘Wee Wisdom.” 

“You see, Dr. May,” said Aunt Joy, “that 
these children know only the living God— 
the eternal, unchanging, intelligent Princi- 
ple lying back of all expression, the Father 
Source of all that is manifest.” 

Then Dr. May and Aunt Joy talked a 
long time about God and His Son. 

Dr. May asked us such a lot of questions, 
and we told him about the way we learned 
to be so happy and what Grace said about 
the little “seed’s Know,” and how we kept 
our Father’s likeness in our thoughts. 
And when he went away, he said he’d 
learned the best lesson of his life and he 
mtended to get as well acquainted with 
our God as he possibly could. 


“Who blesses others in his daily deeds 
Will find the healing which his spirit needs 

And every flower in other’s pathway strewn 
Confers a pleasing fragrance on his own.” 


Wonder-Light. 


\NCE a lonely little child awoke in the 

J night and saw a great Light coming 
towards him. He was not afraid, for, as 
the Light came up about him, he saw that 
it trembled; it was as soft as his Mamma’s 
arms, as clear as his Mamma’s eyes. 

This child was Carlo. He slept alone 
because his dear Mamma was dead. He 
sat up in his wee bed to look at the Light, 
and it grew brighter as if it smiled at him; 
a silver voice seemed to come out of it and 
said. 

“Carlo, I have come to take care of you.” 

“What can you do?” said the child. 

“T can shine,” said the Light. 

Then it wrapped Carlo up, Oh! so softly, 
and began shinning. It grew brighter and 
brighter; lovely light-blue waves rolled 
from it; they were blue as the egg of the 
robin. One after another they rose, fell, 
and rolled on, just as if they moved to 
sweet music; they broke against Carlo’s 
breast very gently, and their spray was 
like blue diamonds scattered on the night. 
They made him feel so happy, so good, as 
if he loved all the world and it loved him; 
he seemed to see in those blue deeps the 
angels that help and pity the poor old 
world. Out of these waves yellow rays 
of light came flashing; one touched him 
between the eyes, and lo! he saw more and 
more of the beauties of those waves. There 
were so many wonderful things there, they 
puzzled him. 

“Light,” said he, “Carlo can’t understand 
all that.” 

“Some day you will,” answered the 
Light. “Now you need only to remem- 
ber.” 

As the sunny beams sparkled about him, 
splendid dark-blue lights fell from their 
tips, like blue bells from a high skyrocket. 
One fell into his mind, and as it slipped 
among his curls he began to understand; 
he knew then that the Light was his teach- 
er and friend. He lay down again, nest- 
ling into that soft Light. 

“Show me more, Light,” he said; “shine 
more.” 

Just then the Light changed all at once 
to a splendid green ocean, whose billows 
spread far, far over the earth. Carlo look- 
ed, and saw that this was a sea of green 
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grass with the moon shining upon it. 
Every blade of grass danced, and on each 
was a tiny fairy-like creature; these tickled 
the earth, and more grass and flowers 
sprang up. Great numbers of these tiny 
fairies came and went; they were the earth- 
builders; some made the great trees full of 
glowing fruits, which made Carlo want to 
go and pick them. Others helped to build 
the mountains; still others tended the 
mosses; there were more who went to and 
among the animals and among people on 
strange errands of service which Carlo 
could not then understand. Troops of 
these little people were bustling about 
everywhere. They were not all like people; 
some were likr specks of light with a dark 
ring or belt about them; others had other 
shapes, translucent as those of the sea 
creatures; some lived in water, some in fire, 
some in earth, but they were all busy, they 
all worked in the service of the world. 
The more they worked, the more they 
shone, the more they grew. All this was 
so interesting, so bright and bustling, that 
Carlo clapped his hands. 

“T like this best,” he called out. “Let 
me go and eat those fruits.” Indeed. the 
fruits were so brilliant and glowing, they 
seemed to call to his eyes to see them and 
to his lips to come taste them; he could 
hardly keep still. 

“Would you rather eat them, or see what 
makes them all grow?’ said the voice of 
the Light. It was not a loud voice, it did 
not stir the air, nor yet did it come out of 
the air, it seemed to speak in Carlo’s mind. 

“I would rav-ver eat them,” said Carlo 
quickly. 

Then an odd thing happened. All the 
Light grew paler, darker, as if sadness 
came over it. It was still beautiful, but it 
did not shine so happily; it went under a 
cloud, and Carlo felt its shadow in his little 
heart. 

“Ah! you’re not wise,’ murmured the 
voice of the Light. That voice had been 
like silver bells before; now it was heavy 
as lead. It sank down, down deep in Car- 
lo’s breast; the deeper it went the sadder 
he felt, as if joy could never dance in his 
heart again. 

“It feels as if Carlo had been naughty,” 
he said. He looked again at the fruits on 
those splendid trees, hanging like star 


clusters from the boughs. “I ’spose little 
children isn’t werry wise, and those fruits 
must be pufflickly ’licious.” The Light 
grew colder and darker; it began to go 
away. Carlo could not bear that. 
“Couldn’t I have both?” he asked. 

“You must chovse,” said the voice, far 
away. 

Carlo made a great effort; he gave a big 
sigh, shut his eyes, clenched his dimpled 
fists, and shouted out fast, in a big, cross 
voice, as if he was afraid he’d change his 
mind. 

“Show me how they grow, and be warm 
and glad again for Carlo.” 

At this, the Light kindled into new 
beauty. How it beamed! How it shone! 
It did not hurt Carlo’s eyes, and yet it was 
so strong that he saw it through his fore- 
head, when his eyes were closed. 

“When people is good, does it make you 
shine more?” he asked. 

“Much more,” answered the silvsr voice. 

A long ray stretched toward the tree 
and flowers, pointing at them, then touch- 
ing them. They became luminous, inside 
and out, as a house does when big fires are 
litin every room. Now Carlo could see 
intothem. He saw that they were all made 
of the very tiniest specks of colored lights, 
moving fast in every leaf and flower and 
tree, and in all creatures too; they were 
little currents in water; their motion kept 
everything warm and made everything live; 
an orange-colored light ran, thread-like, 
through all the rest. An orange-colored 
star was also sitting in the heart of every 
fairy, every stone, mountain, tree, flower, 
insect, bird, animal, child, man and woman. 
Every star wore a crown; it moved to and 
fro just as the Light did, singing as it 
moved 

‘What are those beautiful stars?’ asked 
the child. 

“They are my children; they are souls. 
I am the soul of the world, each soul is a 
sparkle of me,” said the Light. “All are 
in me, each is myself, that makes all souls 
one.” 

Carlo looked again. The Light kept 
changing from pale to bright, and whatever 


change came over the Mother Light was. 


felt by the child stars; they changed with 
it. Rays spread from each star out Into 
the Light and to all other stars; these rays 
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were veins and arteries like those in Carlo’s 


arms;what ran in them was not blood, it - 


was more Light, and that Light was the 
life of men. Lights of all colors ran to 
and fro, messengers of the Mother Light to 
her children, carrying love and peace from 
star to star. From those rays a rainbow 
mist rose up, then fell back again in a 
frozen rain which took the shape of all the 
things in the world; all the forms that ever 
were seen were there, made out of the 
colors of the Light. . These shapes seemed 
like magnets, they drew Light and earth 
about them, and the fairies worked so busi- 
ly on them that presently a heart-star was 
kindled in their center. A warm Breath 
blowing out of the Light, set the heart-star 
to moving in time with the Light, and 
when that happened, the forms became 
alive. 

Carlo was much interested and suprised. 
“Just look at that,” said he; “it seems as if 
the world was all made out of Light.” 

“So it is,” he was told. “All things are 
made in me, the One Light; all things are 
made out of me. There are higher and 
lower Lights, all are not alike, but all, 
from earth’s fires to the Christ-Light which 
is the Savior of men, all are made in and 
from me; they are all one Substance, it is 
Light. Look again.” 

On looking closer Carlo saw a difference 
in the Lights. For instance, the heart- 
stars of the stones were small and pale; 
they hardly shone at all. The heart-stars 
of plants were brighter; those of the ani- 
mals came next, while the hearts of people 
moved fastest and burned brightest of all. 
It seemed that the faster your star moved 
and the brighter it burned, the greater and 
better you were. The vegetables and 
plants lived more than the stones; the 
animals lived more than they, but were not 
so full of life and thoughts as the people. 
As for the earth-builders, they had not so 
many colors in them as the rest, and their 
heart-star had no crown; it was more like a 
dot of light than a star. Carlo wondered 
why this was, and the voice answered him 
as if he had spoken. 

“It is because they have not received 
their souls yet; they only have life. Life is 
the orange Light you see running through 
all the rest.” 

“And has peoples got the biggest souls?” 


While he said this, he looked up, and 
there he saw a great Being, like and angel, 


moving in music across the sky. This Be- 


ing was all of Light; he was robed in 
crystals and rainbows; he was all starry; 
moving tongues of rosy flame went before 
and after him, little love flames with sing- 
ing wings. The heart-star of this angel 
was most glorious, larger and brighter than 
any Carlo had seen. By his face and the 
deep kindliness of his eyes Carlo seemed 
to know that he nad once been a man like 
other men. But now the splendor of the 
Christ-Light was in his heart. 

“Light how do you make everything? I 
wish you’d tell me,” he coaxed. 

“T make them as you make your thoughts 
in your mind. I am the Thinker. The 
worlds and all the things in them are my 
thoughts. When you think, when the 
Light in you thinks, that, too, makes forms 
in me, although you cannot always see 
them.” 

“When will I see them?’ 

“When my yellow ray has opened your 
eyes. That will only be if you are a very 
good man. Be careful meantime not to 
think bad thoughts, for that would make 
ugly things in the Light. Come! I will 
show you more,” added the voice like fall- 
ing water. 

Again a golden beam touched his head; 
a violet cloud was all about his body; the 
Light put a golden bridle upon it; he 
mounted and rode away into the big world 
of things. He saw then that while the 
heart-stars of stones were much alike 
among themselves, und all of about the 
same degree of brightness, and while the 
heart-stars of plants and animals were alike 
among themselves, each in its own kind, 
yet the heart-stars, or souls, of people 
differed very much indeed. While some 
were of a mighty brilliance and purity, 
others were surrounded by a thick black 
smoke, through which their stifled Light 
was scarcely seen, a smoke which prevent- 
ed their shining. Though Light lit every 
man in the world, it could not always shine 
forth. This left some people in darkness; 
the places where they lived were like dark 
spots in the Light, so they stumbled and 
fell agains} each other. This made them 
angry, for their minds too were so dark 


Continued on page 12. 
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Dear WEE _—— wd am living in a new home in Southern 
Kansas. I came here a week before Christmas. This place is called a 
health resort, as many people come here to use the spring waters as a 
cure for disease. 

But I must tell you how I 
have had asthma eight years, 
| ever since I was two years 
old, and if you little boys or 
girls who read this have never 
been choked for breath, you 
do not know what it is to feel 
plenty of God's fresh air all 
about you and can’t breathe 
- jit in. Many nights I have 
“) sat in my chair, could not lie 
down, for want of breath. 
So you need not wonder if I 
am happy to think I am being 
healed. I do not believe in 
itnow as I did when I thought 

I must always have asthma. 
_| Now I know I am well and 
~| free through this new law of 
Science, which is better than 
any medicine, and is good 

WAG. to take. 
I have been reading Mrs. 
Helen Van Anderson's ‘‘Story of Teddy.” I think Teddy is a good 
example and Jack is a very model dog. We ought to be kind to dumb 
animals. 

I will show you the nice picture of our dog Wag we received from 
Wisconsin (where we left him last summer). He looks as if he could 
speak the Merry Christmas and Happy New Year that is printed in gold 
letters on the card. If dogs could talk they would tell us how much 
they understand. 


To my Little Master, CLAYTON HINMAN, 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


Criayton Scorr HInMaN. 
Gueda Springs, Kansas. 


Dear WEE Wispom:—We live in Copley Square, Boston, but I am 
spending the winter in Washington. I used to go to the Kindergarten 
in Boston, to the Chauncey Hall school, but here in Washington I have 
been for a few weeks in the public scheol. Wednesday the 4th I went 
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with my teacher and her whole class to the Smithsonian Institution, and 
we saw such queer birds. We saw some spoon-bills and flamingoes, 
and rosy robin chats, and ducks and all sorts of curious creatures. We 
staid long enough at every bird so we got it photographed on our minds. 
We study better now because we have the picture in our minds. If I 
could draw the birds, I would. Mamma is an artist and a studio has 
always been in my home. I have drawn and painted some from objects 
and perhaps some day I will try to make a picture for Wrz Wispom 
from my imagination. I love to model in clay and once when I went 
to the pottery, I had all the clay | wanted to model from. There are 
many things that children can do, if they will try. I try to paint, draw, 
and model, because my mamma does. I try to use the typewriter be- 
cause I see my mamma and sisters using it. I try to write poetry, too, 
sometimes, because my sister does. I will give you a little poem which 
I wrote one year ago. This it is:— 
I was led to the window 
By a golden thread; 
Instead of the brown streets 
I saw a garden of snow flakes, 
Falling, falling, like the 
Mist on a rainy day. 

When this you see, remember that I will try to make a picture for 
WEE Wispom and will try to make some more poetry and any way I will 
write another letter to Wre Wispom because I like the paper; it is so 
kind for the owner to give little children a chance to write for printing. 

LreonTINE A, RICHARDSON, 


In the Night. 


When its night, and no light, too, 
Wakin’ by yourself, 

With the old clock mockin’ you 
On the mantel shelf, 

In the dark, —so still and black, 
Yor’re afeard you'll hear 

Somepin awful pop an’ crack— 

to sleep, my dear.” 


That's what Mother says,—and then’s 

When we aint afeard! 
Wonder, when we's big mens, 

Then ul we be skeered ? 
Some night, Mother’s goned away, 

And ‘ust us here, — 
Will the Good Man wake and say, 

to sleep, my dear?” 
—JamEes Wuitcome RILEY. 
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Flowers and eggs, eggs and flowers, 
Everywhere in Easter hours: 
Emblems they, people say, 
Of a resurrection day. 
From the gloom of the tomb 
Springs the Christ always; 
All our sadness yields to gladness 
When on Christ we gaze. 

Has it puzzled you to understand why Easter is egg-and-flower 
day? I wondered a good deal over it, for I couldn't see any difference 
between eggs and flowers on Easter and any other day. Folks said they 
were ‘‘emblems of the resurrection of Christ,” but I couldn’t get it clear 
at all, how eating eggs and carrying boquets and hunting ‘‘rabbit’s 
nests’’ could make you know more about Christ and Easter. So I 
asked Mother. Mother always tells me. 

She led me where a patient hen sat in silence on a nest full of eggs. 
I couldn't see any difference between the eggs she was hovering and all 
the other eggs; but Mother said, ‘‘Judge not according to appearance,” 
‘‘watch and wait.” So I watched, and whatever do you suppose hap- 
pened? Right there in plain sight, all those white, still shells burst 
wide open and in their place, a whole nest full of yellow, moving, 
cheeping, downy chicks appeared. How could it ever be, that those 
unmoving, white shells held all this wonderful life? Where did it all 
come from? Mother said: ‘‘ ‘I am the resurrection and the life.’ Life 
knows no tombs or bounds. There never was a shell hard enough nor a 
tomb strong enough to hold back the life that would express itself.’ 
Mother showed me the seeds and husks from which the flowers had 
burst, and then I understood why eggs and flowers were emblems of the 
resurrected Christ. Do you? Every little body you carry about is the 
tomb of your Christ. It don’t look any more like the Christ within it, 
than the smooth white egg looks like the downy chick it holds; but 
Mother says when your mind stirs with knowing God and your heart 
grows warm with loving Him, then you'll break out into beautiful new 
life and that’s your Easter-day. 


One little boy said he knew eggs had to be hatched to get the Easter 
out of ‘em, and that flowers were hatched-out seed, and he s’posed Jesus 
was put into the ground to hatch out Christ. Then his mamma told him 
he was wicked to talk that way; but Mother said that boy understood the 
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ways of Life, better than his mamma did, ’cause the outside never could 
do anything to help along the wonderful processes of life that were 
going on in seed and shell and body but ‘‘be still’’ and /e¢ the great 
loving Life-Will work Its way out. Mother knows; and we will know, 
by letting alone our hearts while the Christ is unfolding and unfolding, 
or as the boy says, ‘‘hatching out,’’ in us. 


Be sure all of you learn the Truth-Message this month, for Love is 
the angel of the resurrection and always opens all the closed tombs that 
hide the Christ from sight. 

A little girl went into a big garden where they kept caged animals. 
She went all alone up to what looked like a ‘‘great big kitty-cat’’ ina 
cage. She put her little hand in and patted it on the head, and it liked 
it just as her own kitty did, but the keeper came and was dreadfully 
scared and told her it was a fierce lion and would tear her arm off. But 
she only put in her dear, loving littlke hand and gave it another pat. 
That man didn’t understand that Jove was greater than the ‘‘king 
of beasts.” 

‘* Love thinketh no evil,” and so no evil comes to those who truly 
love every living creature. All life is God's life, and God 7s love itself, 
Mother says. 

“Love thinketh no evil.” Love knows only one great common 
Life, pulsating every creature, mother says; and when you love all life as 
tenderly as you do your own, all life loves you; and even the great lion 
will show you the same tender love it does its own young. Folks don't 
believe this, ‘cause they wont love that way. Mother says now is our 
time to show what the good prophet meant when he said: 


‘‘The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling 
together; and a “ittle child shall lead them. 

‘‘And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie 
down together; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

‘‘And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the 
weaned child put his hand on the adder’s den. 

‘They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.’’—(Isaiah 11:6—9.) 


You see, Mother says when the Christ-love bursts the tomb of human 
selfishness, all life will go on lovingly, kindly, and when people quit 
devouring creatures, creatures will quit devouring each other, And 
into this ‘‘holy mountain” ‘‘a little child shall lead them,’’ ‘cause we 
love Love so perfectly that fear and selfishness can’t stay with us. 
We will love all life as our owm life, as God’s life. Love zs God’s “holy 
_ mountain” where nothing can hurt or destroy. 


I 
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Wonder-Light. 


Continued from 7th page. 


they could not see the right of anything; ~ 


they struck at each other; they shouted 
angry words. Those words were like pois- 
oned arrows, they had a life of their own, 
they rushed through the Light, making 
confusion in its soft rays. Wherever their 
sharp sounds fell, a red fire of wrath 
sprang up, cracking and roaring, making 
new smoke and greater darkness. All the 
smoke in the world, smothering the heart- 
stars, came from red fires of wrath in dark 
minds, and many of the people cried out: 

“What shall we do in this dark world?” 

“Let your Light shine!’ Carlo shouted 
back. He felt so sorry for them, and, as 
they did not hear him, he asked the Light 
why it did not speak to them as it did to 
him. 

“I do speak,” it answered, “but they 
cannot hear me because those red fires roar 
so. Iam only heard in the quiet heart. 
My voice is the voice of Love. When they 
are kind to one another, when they shout 
no sharp words, when they make no red ang- 
er fires, then they will hear. When you were 
greedy about the fruit, you saw what a 
shadow it madein me. All selfish thoughts 
make a cloud and coldness in the Light. 
That runs along my rays and many heart- 
stars feel it. The rays are roads running 
from one part to another. Whatever is 
done by one person runs along those lines 
and is felt by all.” 

“Make me understand better, dear Light,” 
said the child. 

“Suppose you havea tub of water and 
you want to blacken one drop of that water. 
You pour ink in the tub; instead of 
blackening one drop, it blackens all. If 
bad, selfish thoughts are put into the 
Light whieh fills all the world, they run 
through that Light and cloud it; every heart- 
star is choked by the smoke unless it is so 
much purer and stronger that it throws the 
smoke off; hearts that move very much 
faster can do this, but weak hearts are 
hurt. Be good, not for yourself, but for 
the sake of others; then your Light will 
shine.” 

“Ess,” said Carlo. He saw that the 
Light was like an immense spider-web, 
filling the whole world. Wherever the 
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countless lines crossed, there was a point 
where something lived, whether star or 
man, or beast or plant or stone. Whatever 
it was, that point was its heart-star; if any 
of the lines were touched, all were moved. 
If touched with Love, that Love was Light; 
it ran along the rays and they trembled 
into music, moving faster, growing bright- 
er. If they were touched with unkindness, 
that was a harsh red fire, smoking as it 
ran. What touched those lines? Not 
hands; oh, no. Whenever any heart-star 
moved, that touched them. Some moved 
with love, andsome moved with selfishness. 
Some moved for all others; some moved 
to please themselves. That made the dif- 
ference. 

“But why is Love Light?” asked Carlo. 

“Because the Light is all in all and is 
for all. To live in all—that is true Love.” 

“And why is selfishness a red, smoking 
fire?” 

“Because it wants to take all for itself, 
just as fire burns all to feed itself.” 

The child looked at the many dark hearts 
struggling like flies in the web of Light, 
the kindly web that was their home, if they 
only knew it. Tears of pity filled his eyes. 
It was too great weight for his heart. The 
voice whispered that he must not mind 
this too much, that dark hearts learned 
through pain, just as Carlo learned not to 
put his finger into the the candle light 
after it had once burned him. Then the 
Light let down its pale blue curtain be- 
tween the child and the world. He felt 
himself once more in his bed; the violet 
cloud was gone, and again he lay softly in 
the lap of the Light—Mrs. J. Campbell 
Ver Planck, in “ Wonder-Lights.” 


Mrs. Wasp and Mrs. Bee. 


Said Mrs. Wasp to Mrs. Bee: 
‘“‘Will you a favor do me? 

There’s something I can’t understand: 
Please, ma’am, explain it to me. 


‘“‘Why do men build for you a home, 
And coax you to go in it, 
While me, your cousin, they’ll not let 
Stay near them for a minute? 


‘‘T have a sting, I do confess, 

And should like to use it; 
But so have you, and when you’re vexed 

I’m very sure you use it.” 


‘‘Well,” said the bee, ‘‘to you, no doubt, 
It does seem rather funny; 
But people soon forget the stings 
Of those who give them honey.’’—Selected. 


| 
| 
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Love suffereth long, and is kind; 
Love envieth not ; 
Love vaunteth not itself, 
Is not puffed up; 
Doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
Seeketh not tts own, 
Ts not provoked, 
Taketh no account of evil; 
Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
But rejoiceth in the truth ; 
Beareth all things, 
Believeth all things, 
Flopeth all things, 
Endureth all things. 


[TO BE MEMORIZED. | 


Truth Workers. 


“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings hast thou ordained strength.” 


Here is an incident from the everyday 
life of little five year old Beryl Beebe, who 
always asks God for anything he wants 
and is never refused. God is very near to 
him as the following shows: 

One evening his mamma took him and 
his baby brother over to Grandpa’s to 
spend the night, but when they got there 
she found her door-key missing, and though 
they searched, it could not be found. So 
she did not worry, but thought perhaps 
a neighbor’s key would unlock the door. 
When they alighted from the street car 
the next day and mamma had reached the 
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side walk she turned around to see where 
little Beryl was. Seeing him stooping 
down in the mud she called out, “Why 
Beryl, what are you doing?” Just then he 
raised up with the key in his hand. On 
being asked how he came to find it, he re- 
plied, ‘Somebody just touched me on the 
shoulder and said, ‘Look down and get 
your key,’ and I did.” He says somebody 
always tells him where to find “fings.” 
*,* 

Four-and-a-half year old Ione is keenly 
alive to the necessity of making true state- 
ments. One day hearing her papa make 
some remark which she thought a little 
off color, she inquired :— 

“Papa, do oo b’ive in sickness?” 

Her papa’s reply was:—- 

“Sometimes I do, and sometimes I do 
not.” 

‘? Ell, papa, then oo’d better ’ook out, or 
sometimes oo’! get it.” 


NORWOOD’S SCIENCE. 

“Mamma, I saw a dog runded over and I 
just treated him that he wasn’t dead but 
alive.” 

To his brother who had cut his finger he 
said, “the finger don’t hurt up here”— 
pointing to his head—“the Spirit says.” 

When they were talking of hard times in 
the East he gave as the cause, “They don’t 


know the Truth.”—Denver, Col. 


The following instructive occurence I 
heard from the mouth of a little girl; she 
said: “The other day while I was at school, 
I suddenly became very sick, and I felt so 
bad that I wanted to ask the teacher to let 
me go home; but it came into my mind that 
Jesus could heal me, and so I asked him to 
take these pains away. I waited for a 
little while, and while I was waiting the 
pains left me, and I thank my heavenly 
Father for it.” 

This little girl was so convinced of the 
reality of Christ, that she was delivered of 
her pains instantly. 

Blessed is the child-like mind— Das 
Wort. 


March 4, 1894. 
Dear Reapers or Wee Wispom:—Words 
cannot express how munch I prize your 
beautiful paper, and the other day after I 


Love 
Ail 
Never 
| Faileth. 
i = 
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had finished reading the February number 
a feeling kept coming to me that I should 
read Ida John’s sweet letter to a little girl 
nine years old, whose papa was away hunt- 
ing work, and had left her and a baby 
brother at home with their mother, who 
had no money to buy food and clothes and 
pay rent. I had read her the story about 
“the dead kitten,” and she liked it so much 
that she asked her teacher to read it to the 
whole school. She told me someone had 
filled their coal house with wood and coal 
in the night, and she knew the Lord had 
heard her prayers. She showed me the 
new clothes, and told how her lessons were 
made easy since she had learned to trust 


the good Father. When I began reading . 


the letter she came very close to me, and 
with such a wise look on her face she told 
me how she had been claiming what they 
needed, and it never failed to come at the 
right time. The evening before, they had 
received a letter from her papa which told 
how he had failed to get work as he went 
from place to place, and how he longed to 
see his family. At first she took a ery, but 
soon the thought came to look to God who 
had promised to supply all their needs 
according to his riches in glory, by Christ 
Jesus, and she felt so comforted, but she 
needed some one to help her hold fast to 
the sure promises, and I came home feeling 
very glad that I had been able to strength- 
en her little heart. Another dear girl who 
has no parents to look after her told me 
how she needed books to be able to keep 
up with her classes at school, and I showed 
her Wee Wispom, and taught her to have 
faith. She came to me the other day with 
the good news “that she had trusted and 
had not been disappointed, for she now 
had all the books she wanted, and they had 
come in a way that she knew God had sent 
them.” There is no service so sweet for 
the Master, or so dear to my heart, as 
teaching the children to go to God for 
everything, and I hope all the readers of 
Wee Wispom will learn to make all their 
wants known to Him, and prove His faith- 
fulness to all who trust Him for spirit, soul 
and body. I should like to tell you of a 
little boy in a heathen land who took the 
Lord for his health when he was suffering 
very much, and his friends were very anx- 
ious about him. The missionary tells how 
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wonderfully he was healed, and when his 
mother came with medicine he told her 
“that he had no need for it now that he 
was well.” Dear children, let us all do 
what we can toward helping people to see 
that God is here, full of wisdom, truth and 
love and unite with the mighty host in 
heaven and earth in their grand petition 
for all nations that the earth may be full of 


the glory of the Lord, and peace and right- 
eousness may kiss each other. 


“Spirit of grace and health and power, 
Fountain of light and love balow; 
Abroad thy healing influence shower, 
O’er all the nations let it flow.” 


Mary Frame Szxpy, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Wee-lets. 


He was so much interested in the story 
of the little boys bringing to life their 
frozen kitten that he called for its reading 
over and over. At last the leaven of that 
wonderful faith began 
to work in his little 
heart and with radiant 
face he cried out, “Oh 
mamma, maybe my 
kittew’ll catch alive 
s again.” His cat had 
been dead several 
months. 


Here is a little boy 
who stood up and made 
a speech in Sunday- 
school and his good 
mamma took his pict- 
ure with pen and ink 
and sends it to you 
along with his speech. 
He doesn’t send his name this time, but 
promises when he makes his “photo visit” 
to tell his name and “lots of fins” to you. 

HIS SPEECH. 


I’m such a little man 

I can’t make much of a speech; 
But I'll do the best I can. 

And something I can teach. 


“A little child shall lead them.” 
“And heaven is of such.” 

How am I naughty then? 

But I must not say too much. 


This I know, That God is good, 
And loves both you and me, 
He made us as He should, 

And wants us so to be. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Two Grains of Corn. 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” 


It was early in the spring and Farmer 
Blake was planting corn. Soon the dinner 
bell rang and as he passed up the walk he 
wiped his brow with a large handkerchief, 
out of which fell two grains of corn. 

“Ah! what a relief!” cried one grain of 
corn, beautifully striped with red and white. 
“T so feared I should be put out of this 
bright world forever, only to sink unknown 
into the ground.” 

“And is not that our real mission?” in- 
quired the other, a plain old-fashioned yel- 
low grain. 

“Tt may be for you,” said the other, 
haughtily. “You have no beauty. You 
have no ambition. But I was made to be 
admired. See how beautiful I am!” 

“Yes, you are so—exteriorly. But your 
heart is just the same as mine. Your des- 
tiny is the same as mine.” 

“And pray, my dear fellow, what do you 
think we were made for?” 

“For the good of bumanity; to grow; to 
advance into a higher life. Here comes 
Farmer Blake. How I pray he will lend me 
a helping hand.” 

The farmer spied them both, and being 
a thrifty soul, picked them up and went on 
into the field. 

“He will plant me,” gratefully thought 
the yellow grain, “and I will be a blessing 
to mankind. Yes, I shall bring forth much 
fruit.” 

“He is going to show me to his friends. 
I am so beautiful,” thought the red-and- 
white grain, “and they will all admire me.” 

Down into the ground fell the yellow 
grain, but the red-and-white one did not fall 
so deeply and a passing breeze soon bared 
it to the rays of the warm, bright sun. 

“Even the sun loves to look at me,” said 
the proud grain. 

Weeks passed by; still there it Jay. Soon 
a fine green plant sprung up beside it. 

“ Even coming from below to gaze on me,” 
it thought, growing prouder than ever. 

But the plant grew so large that its roots 
soon pushed the proud grain away from it 
and it fell among some weeds between the 
rows and was soon lost to view. 

“They are sheltering me from the hot 
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sun, yet Iam far too warm. Oh, how I wish 
I could begin over again. HereI am. No 
one sees me now. I shall soon return to 
dust, and what have I done for the kind 
Master who made me?” 

Yes, indeed, “What hast thou done for 
me?” 

The other grain of corn? What became 
of it? 

Come with me and I will show you. 
There! See that beautiful stalk almost full 
of its fine ears of corn? There is the fruit 
of that humble yellow, grain of corn. True 
indeed are Christ’s words. Marcia. 


A Little Beauty and a Big Beast. 
From Our Dumb Animals. 

A girl of fourteen was sent to the butcher’s 
the other day to purchase meat for dinner. 
The butcher happened to be out, but behind 
the meat block lay a great tawny St. Bernard 
dog, dozing and snapping at the occasional 
fly that disturbed his dreams. 

“Oh! you beautiful old doggie, what a 
darling you are!” exclaimed the girl, and in 
another moment she was kneeling by him 
with her hand on his lion head and her 
yellow curls half buried in his golden-brown 
coat. 

The dog opened his sleepy eyes, licked 
her other hand and wagged his tail, thereby 
signifying that, though he had not previ- 
ously had the pleasure of her acquainance, 
he considered her a very nice girl indeed. 

Looking up, the little maiden saw the 
butcher standing in the door. His face 
was white. 

“For God’s sake, keep still!” he cried. 
“Come here, Jack!” he added sternly, to 
the dog, and in a moment he had him. 

“T wouldn’t have taken that risk for all I 
possess,” he said afterwards to the child’s 
father. “He was left to mind the till and 
he would have torn some folks to pieces. I 
cannot understand it.” 


Can you understand it? Iam sure if you 
have listened to Wrz Wispom’s talk in her 
Reception Room to-day, you will under- 
stand that it was the child’s fearless love 
the big dog answered to. He knew, all 
dumb creatures know, genuine love. You 
can’t fool them on the state of your heart 
towards them. Love always springs to 
meet love. 


| = 
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PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 


pa devoted to the Society of Silent 

| cents per copy; 50 cents per year. 
Three sample numbers, 10 cents. 

| FHOUGHT, a forty-eight page monthly magazine devoted 

to Divine Unity. 10 cents per copy; $1.00 per year. 

| Three months on trial, 20 cents. 


WEE WISDOM, paper for children. 50 cents per year. 


UNITY METAPHYSICAL SERIES. The best articles 
from Thought, Unity and other sources, bound in 
neat booklet and issued monthly. 15c. per number. 

Three sample numbers for 25 cents. 


Hotes. 


Owing to extensive repairs on the building where we 
-are located, we were compelled to move our office from 
| the second to the fifth floor. Moving a printing office is 
mosmall affair, but in addition to this we have for days at 

time been delayed in our type setting by carpenters and 
Bricklayers at work in and about the rooms. This explan- 
fon is made that the readers of Wrz Wispom may know 
ity it is so late in reaching them this month. We are 
at work on the next number and are assured that it 
be out on time. 


© The attention of our readers is called to the advertis- 
ment in this issue of “ Wonder-Light,” the book from 
Which the beautiful little stories about Carlo are taken. 
We know the children will appreciate it, and it will prove 
bqually as interesting to the mature. 


© Contributors to Wer Wispom should remember that we 
Ware teaching Christian Metaphysics, hence every contribu- 
ution should lead up to the operation of Mind. Children 
“understand these higher laws much more readily than the 
older ones, and no one need fear being too metaphysical, 
“if the language is simphe=- 


_ The publishers would like to correspond with some one 
' in this line of thought who can draw acceptable pictures 
_for our pages. We do not expect to employ an expert 
| just yet, but should like to have the cooperation of some 
"loving heart who has artistic talent, and wants to develop it. 
We can be mutually helpful in this, and it will lead to 
something substantial in time. 


The February numbers of both Uniry and Wer Wispom 
are exhausted and all subscriptions must begin with March 
number. We have a supply of September, October and 


November Wer Wispom, and various dates of Unity 
' which will be cheerfully sent out as sample copies to 
those applying. 
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Drawing for Reproduction. 


If the friends of Wee Wispom who have so kindly 
offered to furnish illustrations for it will follow heal 
directions they will be assured good reproductions of 
their pictures. 

In making pen sketches the best material is Gillots No, 
170 pen, Windsor and Newton’s India ink and scratch 
board or coated card board. Draw the design about 
one-third larger than you desire the etching to be when 
completed, as in reducing the defects are reduced and 
work looks finer. Draw deep, firm, clear black lines, as 
gray lines will etch out in the reproduction. 

If some of our artistic friends who paint in water colors 
would make water color sketches in black and white very 
handsome illustrations could be made by reproducing 
them by the half-tone process. 

Any other information on this subject that may he 
desired by Wrz Wispom’s artistic helpers will be gladly 
furnished by Wer Wispom’s 


Aunt Emma. 
Care Unity Boox Co. 
Wonder-Light 
and other 
Tales for Children. 
By 
Mrs. J. Campbell Ver Planck. 


Price 50 cts. 


Unrry Boox Co., Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wer Wispom will be furnished in quantities to Sunday- 
schools at the following rates:— 
10 copies per month, $2.50 per year. 


20 “ “ 4. 25 “ “ 
30 “ “ “ 6 00 “ “ 
50 “ 8. 00 “ “ 


The demand for bundles of Unrry is becoming so gen- 
= that we find it necessary to make a price for them as 
allows 


3 copies to one address, any 10 


7 “ 20 
‘45 “ “ “ “ 30 
95 “ “ “ 50 “ 
60 “ “ “ “ 1 00 “ 
Unity Book Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


“Black Beauty.” 


A beautiful story, in which a horse gives the history of 
his life, and tells many interesting stories about his com- 
panions, and their owners, keepers, riders and drivers. 
Young and old will be entertained and instructed by read- 
ing this touching autobiography. Price: cloth, 30 cents; 
boards, 20 cents; paper, 10 cents. Prices given include 
postage. 
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